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THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 24, 1885 


PUBLIC OPINION AND STATE AID TO 
SCIENCE 

LTHOUGH Sir Lyon Playfair’s address was probably 
listened to by a large number of members of the 
British Association as that of a man of science, there can 
be no doubt that to the vast majority of people outside it 
came as the utterance of a practical statesman. It was 
the Chairman of Committees of the House of Commons, 
the member of Parliament, the man of affairs who spoke, 
and the address was largely in keeping with these 
characters, for, as one writer has expressed it, it smells 
not so much of the laboratory as of the House of 
Commons. The subject of the endowment of research ) 
of State aid to science; has been before the public for 
many years, and has been discussed under various cir¬ 
cumstances, but it has never attracted at any one time 
the same earnest and general attention that it has since 
Sir Lyon Playfair’s address. This is due not less to the 
pedestal on which the speaker was placed, than to the 
character and career of the speaker himself. The result 
has been that the guides and instructors of public opinion 
all over the country have felt it necessary to address 
themselves to the subject, and it is therefore possible now 
to gain some idea of the general drift of the public mind 
on the question of the claims of science on the State, and 
of the manner in which these claims should be met. 
Happily it is a question which men of all shades of 
opinion can consider without having their vision obscured 
by party passion and prejudice. As we go on it will be 
seen that the advocates of the doctrine of laissez fairs 
are not absent : but, on the whole, those who have for so 
long maintained that the country, for the sake of its own 
happiness and prosperity and in order to maintain its 
place amongst other nations, must bring the teachings of 
science to its aid, have every ground for satisfaction. 

To gauge public opinion on this question, in some 
measure, we have taken many of the leading journals of 
the metropolis, and propose to state briefly their views on 
this particular part of the Presidential Address. As will 
be seen, all shades of opinion are represented. 

The Times acknowledges the reproach that countries 
less wealthy than our own make efforts to encourage 
science, by the side of which the encouragement afforded 
in England to science by the State sinks into insignific¬ 
ance ; but it urges that, after all, the State is very much 
what the individuals who compose it choose to make it. 
Until public opinion exists in an organised and effective 
shape, the demand for the encouragement of science by 
the State will be addressed, for the most part, to a faith¬ 
less and unbelieving generation. It points, as do a large 
number of other writers, to our ancient endowments for 
the benefit of education, and says that, although it may be 
conceded that they are still largely misapplied, they could 
be almost indefinitely increased, without direct assistance 
from the State, if vested interests and lack of intelligent 
initiative did not so often stand in the way. Until these 
obstacles are removed by the pressure of an active and 
enlightened public opinion, the State itself can hardly be 
expected to do much more than it does. The Times , there¬ 
fore, acknowledges the need, and suggests that it should be 
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met by the proper application of our existing educational 
endowments. 

The Standard is as anxious as the President to see 
our Universities fully, and even lavishly, equipped for 
the prosecution of research ; but it will not allow that 
they are so miserably starved as he would lead us to 
believe:— 

“ Sir Lyon Playfair falls into the vulgar error of reckon¬ 
ing as national expenditure on a given object only the 
outlay provided from taxation. Our Universities have 
resources which ought to be set against the State pro¬ 
vision made in other countries for the same purposes. 
We are not, therefore, disposed to join in the outcry 
against the results of our English system. We believe 
that private benefactions and private enterprise have done 
much and are capable of doing more, and doing it better, 
than the State can do. We are not ashamed of the con¬ 
dition of scientific studies in England, and we claim for 
our countrymen a leading place among those who have 
built up the fabric of knowledge and promoted the well¬ 
being of man.” 

The Daily Telegraph likewise refers to private munifi¬ 
cence which in the past has done in this country what State 
aid has to do at present in Continental countries, and it 
urges that scientific people should set before themselves, 
as their proper aim, to convince public opinion that the 
teaching of a far greater amount of science is necessary 
in our schools which are richly enough endowed. 

The Morning Post maintains that Sir Lyon Playfair 
has conclusively demonstrated that we do not in respect 
to scientific education keep abreast of other countries, 
and in the same proportion as we allow ourselves to be 
distanced do we deny ourselves the means and the oppor¬ 
tunities of developing our industrial and physical re¬ 
sources The money laid out in the manner indicated 
by Dr. Playfair, it says, would be well expended, and 
would in time be returned a hundredfold to the Imperial 
Exchequer. 

The Daily News regards the address as singularly 
interesting and practical. It is a powerful and, as many 
will think, a conclusive plea for giving science a larger 
and a better place in modern life. Sir Lyon Playfair is a 
practical statesman, and suggests only practical measures. 
We must not only greatly enlarge our educational 
machinery, but must at the same time modernise it and 
bring it into direct relation to modern needs. 

The Morning Advertiser eulogises the address because 
every word of it is directed to the one moral, “ Educate, 
educate, educate.” Never has the cause of scientific 
education been urged in a manner which commends itself 
more to common sense and conviction than in the singu¬ 
larly w'elhreasoned monologue W'herein Sir Lyon Playfair, 
from the platform of the British Association, hits a 
national danger at the same time that he show's the means 
of correcting it. 

The Pall Mall Gazette pronounces a verdict in favour 
of Sir Lyon Playfair as clearly and decidedly as the 
Morning Post. It says :— 

” No one will be surprised that Sir Lyon Playfair 
should have selected for the subject of his address the 
‘ Relation of Science to the State/ and when that is once 
explained it goes without saying that he made a very 
cogent plea for an establishment and endowment of 
science. This plea, it is perfectly certain, cannot be 
much longer refused. The Laissez-faire Society must 
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add a new section to it betimes, for it is inevitable that 
the liberty of ignorance, which is impoverishing the life of 
the country at home and letting its trade slip through its 
fingers abroad, should soon be very rudely interfered with 
by the State. At present it is a case in this matter of 
Great Britain contra mundum. Every other civilised 
country has come to the conclusion by this time that the 
competition of the world is now a competition of intellect, 
and has taken steps accordingly. Either we or they must 
be wrong ; and that it is we is now being brought home 
to us by the conclusive ‘argument to the pocket/ John 
Bull’s one ambition, according to Mr. Punch, is to 
‘ guard his pudding; ’ but then he is beginning to find 
out that he can only fill his stomach by first filling his 
head. From the recognition of the vital importance 
of science to its establishment by the State—in a much 
less half-hearted fashion than at present- -is in these days 
a short and inevitable step. The same considerations by 
which State interference has been justified elsewhere—its 
greater certainty, its ampler resources, its wider range— 
are all equally applicable here, and will come to be equally 
applied.” 

The Globe says the “argument” of the address may 
be conceded. Science deserves from the State all that 
the State can do for her. Minerva is a sort of alien deity 
in our intellectual Pantheon, and it is certain that the 
tendency and pressure of modern conditions impose upon 
all civilised States, an increasing obligation to learn or to 
lag. But it questions whether we really are in the evil 
plight depicted by the President, and points to “the 
magnificent private endowments of our insular founda¬ 
tions”—a source of revenue comparatively non-existent 
abroad, which, it states, Sir Lyon Playfair strangely 
ignores. 

The St. James's Gazette thinks that reformers might 
bend some of their energies to seeing that more tech¬ 
nical science and more arts likely to be useful to the 
craftsman and the mechanic, were brought within the 
curriculum of the Board Schools. For them we could 
easily spare some of the literary subjects :— 

“With the moral of Sir Lyon Playfair’s scientific 
sermon, and the journalistic lectures based on it, most 
people will agree. This is an age of science, and you 
can do nothing effectual in the practical way, from 
building ironclads to catching mussels, without a know¬ 
ledge of what are called ‘the laws of nature.’ If you do 
not want your ironclads to be sunk by those of other 
navies, or your mussel trade to be ruined by foreign com¬ 
petition, you will do well to see that the ‘ laws of nature ’ 
are properly studied in your schools and colleges. That 
technical education in this country is not so good as it 
might be, and as it possibly is elsewhere, may be 
admitted.” 

But it does not think that this is due to superabund¬ 
ance of classics in our system of middle and higher-class 
education. 

The Guardian, at the conclusion of a lengthy article 
devoted to the address, sums up its conclusions on the 
subject of the relations of the State to science thus :— 

“ On the whole we are inclined to think that the best 
service the State can render to education is to continue 
to help it in the unsystematic and irregular way which 
has hitherto proved so useful, considering each case as it 
arises, and adapting its measures to the particular needs 
which are brought before it. Much more may, no doubt, 
be done for Science, but it may be done in the same way 
as before, by grants for special purposes, by expeditions 
fitted out for costly investigations, perhaps by the foundation 


of professorships and scholarships. But it would be 
a misfortune if the free action of individual thought were 
repressed by being obliged to conform to the rules of a 
State-imposed system, or if individual exertion and pri¬ 
vate munificence were discouraged by the habit, already- 
growing upon us too much, of looking to the State rather 
than to ourselves for the removal of every difficulty and 
the promotion of every useful end.” 

The Athencenm, refers to what has been done by the 
State for science since the last meeting of the British 
Association at Aberdeen twenty' years ago, and instances 
the Science and Art Department, the Natural History 
Museum, grants to the Royal Society, &c., proceeds :— 

“ All this—and much more might be added—shows 
that British statecraft is not altogether disposed to frown 
coldly upon science and its devotees. And yet, after all, 
how little—how miserably little—has been officially done 
for the promotion of science compared with the magni¬ 
tude of our scientific interests and the wealth of our 
country ! It is only by looking abroad and observing 
what has been accomplished in other lands that we 
realise our own shortcomings. Germany and France, 
Switzerland, and some of the other small continental 
States, have displayed a zeal for scientific progress and a 
liberal recognition of science which strikingly contrast 
with our own parsimony. Even when we have under¬ 
taken a good work our heart has often failed us in carry¬ 
ing it through with dignity and liberality. As a striking 
and recent example we may refer to the Challenger expe¬ 
dition. Here was an expedition splendidly equipped fur 
scientific work at the expense of the nation ; and yet, 
when the results of the expedition come to be published 
as voluminous reports, they are distributed with so sparing 
a hand, and are published at so high a price, as to be 
practically inaccessible to most men of science.” 

The Saturday Review says that Sir Lyon Playfair’s 
words are tempered by the consciousness that he may 
some day be called upon to make them good, and this 
adds the greater force to the adverse verdict which he is 
compelled to give, the censure which he cannot help pro¬ 
nouncing on the action of the State towards science in 
England. The reply to the question, What has the State 
done directly for science ? the answer is, But little com¬ 
pared with the need, and that little often in the wrong 
way. As the pocket is said to be the most sensitive part 
of our race, it is to be hoped that when the British Asso¬ 
ciation next meets in Aberdeen its future president will 
not be forced to repeat Sir Lyon Playfair’s assertion : 
“ English Governments alone fail to grasp the fact that 
the competition of the world has become a competition 
in intellect.” 

The Spectator speaks of the address as like a sermon 
preached by a popular clergyman on behalf of science, 
and wants to know why this branch of thought needs 
help so much more than art, literature, or pursuits like 
archaeology, or the study of the historic past. It doubts 
whether in science, as in an army, honourable poverty 
does not conduce to the highest efforts; and whether 
richly endowed schools will produce the most successful 
professors, even in the inferior domain of applied science 
Wheatstone was great, and was paid ? but how much a 
year, it asks, did Friar Bacon get? or did any body ever 
pay that early expert in natural science who discovered 
fire ? 

“ And remembering what the history of thought has 
been, we cannot but deprecate that spirit of sordidness in 
which for some years past the claims of science have been 
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pressed—the desire for salaries which has been so con¬ 
spicuous whenever professors have descanted on the merits 
of research. We have not the slightest objection to 
scientific departments, and quite agree with Sir Lyon 
Playfair that if the State wants fishes it could learn how 
to get them better by inquiring of the fishes—who, at 
least, tell no lies—than of the fishermen, who often 
do ; but still the picture he draws of the United States 
Government, with its dozen departments of inquiry into 
geology, palaeontology, ichthyology, chemistry, and the 
rest, does not inspire us with enthusiasm. It is all very 
excellent, no doubt ; but it was all consistent with slavery. 
France may be handed over to Paul Berts and its judges 
still take bribes.” 

The Glasgow Herald pronounces Sir Lyon Playfair’s 
address a signal success. Those pedantic persons who 
fail to see the uses of science might find in the address an 
admirable lesson against the perpetual sneering at what 
they are pleased to term the abstractions of scientific 
teaching. Sir Lyon, in a word, has emphasised the 
teaching that the safety and the progress of every country 
are one with scientific advance and the growth of scientific 
precision. 

On the whole, then, it may be pronounced that the 
movement in favour of State aid to science, in the interest 
of the State itself rather than of any particular branch of 
human knowledge, has advanced and has taken a hold of 
the public mind. The need is universally acknowledged ; 
in many quarters it is proposed to meet it by the applica¬ 
tion of endowments, ancient and modern, to the changed 
requirements of the present day ; in others—and these 
amongst the influential—it is boldly declared that the 
State must link itself, at whatever cost, with science if 
this country is to hold its high place amongst nations 
“The same considerations by which State interference 
has been justified elsewhere—its greater certainty, its 
ampler resources, its wider range—are all equally applic¬ 
able here, and will come to be equally applied.” 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

[ The Editor does not hold himself responsiblefor opinions expressed 
by his correspondents. Neither can he undertake to return , 
or to correspond with the writers op , rejected manuscripts. 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications. 

[ The Editor urgently requests correspondents to keep their letters 
as short as possible. The pressure on his space is so great 
that it is impossible otherwise to insure the appearance even 
of communications containing interesting and novel facts.] 

The New Star in Andromeda 

On seeing the report in yesterday's Standard of the remark¬ 
able change in the nucleus of the nebula of Andromeda, I 
decided to write to you to mention that, accidentally noticing 
the nebula on Sunday evening, the 6th, I was struck by its 
conspicuousness, and set wondering how the ancients came to 
overlook an object so prominent. As frequent watching for 
meteors has made that region very familiar to me, it seems 
likely that an increase in general brightness has occurred, and 
made me specially notice its appearance. 

What is of far more interest, however, I have learnt this 
morning that one of our scholars, Lawrence Richardson, noted 
and recorded an apparent change in the nebula, as he saw it in our 
4j inch Cooke’s refractor, about 9 p.m. September I. I append 
a verbatim copy from his diary of what is perhaps the first 
English observation of this remarkable phenomenon. 

J. Edmund Clark 

Friends’ School, Bootham, York, September 9 

(Copy) “Sept. I ... As a beginning [of the season’s work] 
looked at Polaris, e Lyme and the great nebula of Andromeda. 
Noticed a small star in the centre of the latter which I do not. 


remember having seen before, and which is not down in a small 
drawing I made on September 15, 1SS4. 


Norwegian Testimony to the Aurora-Sound 

How widespread in our days is the belief in the sound of 
the Aurora in Norway, the following may show. In March, 
1SS5, I despatched some thousand circulars to all parts of the 
country containing different queries regarding the aurora, and 
amongst these also the following :—Have you or your acquaint¬ 
ances ever heard any sound during aurora, and, in this case, 
when and in what manner ? Up to this date I have received 
answers to these queries from 144 persons in different parts of 
the country. Of these there are not less than 92, or 64 per 
cent., who believe in the existence of the aucora-sound, and 53 
(36 per cent.) of these again state they have heard it themselves, 
whilst the other 39 cite testimonials from other people ; only 21 
(15 per cent.) declare they never have heard the sound or know 
anything about it, and the other 31 (22 per cent.) have not 
noticed the query at all. There are thus 92 affirmations against 
21 negations. 

The sound is described in these answers in the following 


manner:— 

Sizzling (3) 

Creaking or sizzling 
An intermediate sound between 
sizzling and whizzing, some¬ 
times as if a piece of paper 
were torn 

A kind of sound as when you 
tear silk 
Sizzling, th—ss 

Soft whizzing, alternative with 
sizzling 

Soft crackling, sizzling 
Hissing and crackling 
Partly hissing, partly as a kind 
of rushing whiz 
Whispering and glistering 
Strong whiz (3) 

Whiz or whispering 
Whiz, or distant, soft, continu¬ 
ous whizzing 

A rather heavy rush, as from a 
distant waterfall 
Quiet whizzing, hissing 
Hissing, or hoy ! hoy ! hoy ! 
Whiz (2) 

Rush, as from a stream 
Soft but distant crackling, as 
from a lighted match-cord 
Whizzing (5) 

Whizzing in the air 

Rush, as when sheep are chased 

Soft whiz or hissing 

Soft whiz 

Soft hissing, soft whiz 
Whizzing or whistling 
Rippling 
Crackling (4) 

Hissing 

Hissing noise in the air 
Crack in the air 
Din in the air 

Continuous sounding, rolling 
din in the air 
Clashing 

Flapping, as a flag before the 
wind 

Partly as rustling or flapping 
of sails hanging loose fore the 
wind, partly as hissing from 
fire 

Like the noise from a distant, 
before the wind-flapping flag, 
which now and then sends 
out a creaking sound 
Like the sound from sails of a 
ship hanging loose in stormy 
weather 


Monotonous whizzing and 
creaking, as when a sheet 
flaps before the wind 
Like burning juniper-boughs 
Brustling or crackling as if 
burning juniper 
As from a feeble burning flame 
Like burning dried juniper 
As from the flames of a con¬ 
flagration 

Cutting, hissing as from flames 
Crackling and creaking, a noise 
as from a large fire-flame— 
as, for instance, burning dried 
boughs 

Like the sound from a flight of 
birds 

Noise as when a bird flaps in 
the air 

Strong flapping noise, as when 
a bird passes very near you 
Crackling from fire and flapping 
from wings 

As of a bird flying through 
the air with great velocity 
Whizzing noise, as when strik¬ 
ing the air with a whip 
Noise as from the dart of an 
arrow 

Like the buzzing of a bee 
Roaring noise, as when strong 
gushes of wind dart through 
the tree-tops of the wood 
Creaking sound as from the 
blowing of the wind 
Distant roar, as from a storm 
Roaring as from a storm 
Roaring as from a whirlwind 
As from a soft-blowing wind 
Soft breeze 

Like the soft breeze through a 
wood 

Whipping with whisk-brooms 
Fanning 

Soft noise, as when fanning 
with a piece of paper from 
a distance 

Soft flapping with a piece of 
cloth 

Roaring of the sea 
Heavy, hollow roar from the 
sea 

Sweeping sound, as when dry 
snow is sweeping over an 
ice-field 

As when one holds a cloth by 
two corners and flaps with it 
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